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tile was his own mind, can we be surprised 
that he should have designed for the stage a 
character such as, in real earnest, never was 
exhibited there before. Gillies then sketches 
the plot of the Prince of Homburg, inter- 
spersing it, as was his custom, with translations 
of monologues and striking scenes, and com- 
ments thus on the fourth act : The conception 
is good, but the dialogue throughout is faulty; 
more especially in scenes which ought to be 
impassioned, it is lamentably tame. Yet this 
is the style of writing which Mr. Tieck would 
exalt in opposition to that of Miillner, Grill- 
parzer, Raupach, Houwald and others. In 
summing up his opinion of the whole play, 
he says curiously enough : Whatever are its 
merits, Mr. Tieck may rest assured that com- 
positions of this kind never will pass muster 
along with those of Miillner, Houwald, Rau- 
pach and other living authors whom he is dis- 
posed to condemn. The reviewer finds fault 
also with Familie Schroffenstein, of which he 
says : It is a dark picture from the Middle 
Ages, in which is displayed much vigor with a 
deplorable want of tact aiid judgment. He 
recognizes the beauties of Catherine of Heil- 
bronn, calls it exalting and affecting, but 
concludes that though it keeps its place on the 
stage, it is extremely unequal and defective. 
Michael Kohlhaas he considers Kleist's greatest 
success and wonders why this narrative and 
the Beggar of Locarno^ have not found their 
way into some of those collections of German 
romances that have been published in this 
country [England]. 

In two short articles of the same year (1828), 
Gillies characterizes in a fair way the works of 
Grabbe and Heine. Of the former he says : 
Whatever the faults of Mr. Grabbe's pro- 
ductions may be, in other respects, that they 
are novel and original must be allowed in all 
conscience. He is of the opinion that Grabbe 
possesses talents such as, with proper cultiva- 
tion, may enable him to correct and avoid the 
extravagancies into which over-impetuosity 
and the determination to be original have be- 
trayed him. Heine's prose and verse he finds 
lively and entertaining, and ventures to pre- 
dict of the author that he may one day make 
a considerable figure in the world. 

Gillies discovers passages here and there 
which prove that Mr. Heine is perfectly able to 
adopt a higher tone when he thinks proper to 

14 By classing this story with Michael Kohlhaas Gillies 
betrays, here as elsewhere, lack of sound literary judgment . 



use the requisite exertion. This is particularly 
indicated by his poetry. As the matter now 
stands, Gillies continues, Mr. Heine has (very 
unintentionally perhaps [!]) given much offence 
to many people by his facetious levity of style, 
and satirical illustrations of character, so that 
his book has been actually proscribed in the 
Austrian and Prussian states ! Even the hasty 
notice of Gottingen [in Die Harzreise] has, 

we believe, been severely censured 

Heine has afforded us excellent descriptions, 
varied by humorous sketches of character 
from the society which he happened to en- 
counter on his route. 

Gillies, as can be readily seen, is not always 
trustworthy in his literary judgments. While 
he shows good discriminative power in re- 
cognizing earlier than almost any other man 
in England the genius of Heine and Grabbe, 
he errs woefully when he asserts the superiority 
of Klingemann's or Milliner's dramas over 
those of Heinrich von Kleist. His opinions of 
other German authors and works will be dis- 
cussed in a study at some future time. 

Max Batt. 

University of Chicago. 



NO TES ON SIR GA WA YNE AND THE 

GREEN KNIGHT.* 
a. Lines 143-4. 

For of bale & of brest al were his bodi sturne, 
Bot his wombe & his wast were worthily smale. 

For the Bot in the second line read Both: 

1 In the Modern Language Quarterly for November, 1897, 
page 52, 1 published notes on four passages of Sir Gawayne, 
and as the edition- of that periodical was a very limited one 
and copies of it are no longer obtainable, I may perhaps be 
allowed to mention them here. — (a) In line 427, he fayre 
hide fro he halce hit {JelU] to he erpe, I proposed to omit 
the felle, which is not in the MS., and to take hit as the verb 
=. ' came ' (cp. now Englische Studien xxvi, 403). — (o) Line 
1281, &• ay he lady let lyk, a hym loued mych, I translated 
'And ever the lady acted (feigned) as though she loved him 
much.' — (c) In line 1399 Wyth lotez hat were to lowe, I ex- 
plained lowe, which the rhymes show cannot be N.E. low, 
as an aphetized form of the verb alowen ' to praise : * 'With 
words (behaviour) that were (was) to be praised.'— (a*) In line 
1451 I pointed out that Inn-melle does not mean ' in the con- 
flict,' but is equivalent to the ordinary M.E. imelle, from O, 
Norse / milli, used here adverbially with a temporal mean- 
ing : ' and maims the pack at the same time.' With regard 
to the puzzling word capados (lines 186 and 572) it may be 
worth while recording that in Notes and Queries, 9th series, 
iv, 308 (Oct. 14, 1899), Mr. F. Amours quotes from the Old 
French Frerabras 612, where, in the description of a gam- 
bison, mention is made of Cuir de Capadoce, and he suggests 
that " Sir Gawayne's gambison was doubtless of Cappadocian 
leather, hence its name." He also points out that Froissart 
speaks of cuir bouilli de Cappadoce. In Godefroy's small 
Old French Dictionary ed. Bonnard and Salmon capadouce is 
explained as " etoffe de Cappadoce," 
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' For although in respect of back and chest 
his body was large, both his belly and his 
waist were becomingly small.' 

b. Lines 228-9. 

To kny p-te 7 he kest his yrt, 
& reled hyih up & doun. 

The glossary assigns to reled in this passage 
the meaning 'swaggered,' but the Green 
Knight strode straight up to the 'high dais,' 
and did not 'swagger' up and down the hall. 
The difficulty disappears if for hym we sub- 
stitute hem, and take it to refer to the Green 
Knight's eyes. ' On the knights he cast his 
eye (the singular yge used on account of the 
rhyme) and rolled them (his eyes) up and 
down.' Cf. 1. 304 runischly his rede ygen he 
reled aboute. It is not impossible that the 
poet wrote ygen, and in 1. 230 studien, rhyming 
with it, as the infinitive in -en, though not 
common, does occur in Sir Gawayne and the 
Alliterative Poems. 

c. Lines 680-1. 

And so had better haf ben ben britned to no ?"t, 
Hadet wyth an aluisch mon, for angarde 7 pryde. 

For hadet, which makes no sense, Morris, in 
the Notes, suggests ' = halet= haled = ex- 
iled (?) ; ' but this also seems unsatisfactory. 
We should expect something synonymous 
with britned, and this condition is fulfilled if 
we read hacket or haket* = hacked, hakked 
' hacked to pieces.' 

d. Line 777. 

fcenne gedere 7 he to Gryngolet with he gilt hele 7. 
Gedereg in this passage is rendered in the 
Glossary by 'gathers,' whilst Matzner s. v. 
gaderen assumes the meaning 'Zusammen- 
kommen, sich gesellen ; ' but neither of these 
explanations is satisfactory. In the New 
English Dictionary s. v. gather, section 18, 
this line is quoted as an instance of the use of 
the verb in the queried sense of 'to apply 
oneself to something.' But if we compare 1. 
2062 Gordeg to Gryngolet with his gilt heleg, 
and 1. 2160, Thenne gyrdeg to Gryngolet, it 
seems evident that we have the same ex- 
pression here, and that gedereg stands for 
gerdeg 'strikes.' The form gerden (with e) 

2 Instances of a medial double consonant being written 
single, as well of final t for d are not unfrequent in Sir G., 
for example, biges, 1. 9, stale, 1. 107, l*£ e T\ !• 575, «tc. — 
naylet, 1. 599, halet, 1049, etc. 



occurs elsewhere as well as the gir—, gor — 
forms, for example, William of Paleme, 1240. 

e. Line 893. 

And ay sawes so sle p-e 7. 

From the context it seems that sawes denotes 
something to eat or drink and not 'sayings,' 
as is suggested by Dr. T. G. Foster, in the 
Modern Language Quarterly, Nov. 1897, p. 
54. Morris's emendation to sewes ' dishes ' is 
however unlikely, as this word occurs in the 
line before and also in 1. 889, and it seems im- 
probable that the poet intended to repeat it 
here. I should suggest reading sawses 'sauces. ' 
The following slegeg should be altered to 
siege ; in spite of the sygteg so quykeg in 
Pearl, 1. 1178, where Gollancz rightly emends 
to quyke, we are not justified in assuming here 
an instance of the French adjectival plural 
ending. 

f. Lines 1008-9. 

bat for to telle perof hit me tene were. 

And to poynte hit ret I pyned me parauenture. 

For the get in the second line read gef: ' it 
would be a labour for me to tell thereof and to 
describe it.even if I were, peradventure.to take 
the trouble [to do so]. 

g. Lines 1283-4. 

fear I were burde bry rtest, £>e burde in mynde hade, 
pe Tasse luf in his lode, for lur foat he so r-t. 

If we accept the alterations suggested in the 
notes to Morris's edition, the first line runs : 
fca? ho were burde bry r test t» e burne in mynde hade. 

But the next line presents difficulties. Apart 
from the fact that lode, which is rendered in 
the Glossary by 'conduct, behaviour,' is not 
elsewhere recorded in this sense, we also need 
a verb. May not the original MS. have had % 
Kl slode — in him slod 'came to him, entered 
into him ? ' ' Even though she was the fairest 
lady the knight had in mind, the less love 
entered into him on account of the loss 
(danger) he was seeking, that is, the return 
blow which he had to receive.' In line 1182 
the verb slide is used of falling asleep, and in 
line 1209 of softly entering a room. 
h. Line 1331. 

Shaued wyth a scharp knyf, and foe scyre knitten. 

Instead of the verb knitten 'joined,' the con- 
text rather requires some word meaning 
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'severed.' The original had, no doubt, kit- 
ten ' cut,' which, owing to the kn of the pre- 
ceding knyf, was altered by the copyist to 
knitten. 

i. Lines 1443-4. 

For pre at pe fyrst ^>rast he fcry y-t to he er fee, 
And sped hym forth good sped, boute spyt more. 

The fierce old boar felled three to the ground 
at the first thrust, and sped him forth ' bout 
spyt more.' Miss Weston renders the second 
line, ' and fled forth at his best speed, without 
more mischief,' and Morris, in the Glossary, 
gives ' injury ' as the meaning of spyt in this 
passage, as also does Skeat in his Etym. Diet. 
s. v. spite; they all evidently regard it as 
identical with the Modern English spite, which 
is shortened from despite. It seems to me 
however more probable that it is shortened 
from respit (of. line 176 strayne for restrayne), 
and that the phrase simply means 'without 
further delay.' 
j. Lines 1998-9. 

Now ne y-e ?- pe nwrerc, and he ny rt passe jr, 
he day dryue g to he derk, as dry rtyn bidde 7. 

The first line tells us that the night is passing, 
and the morning of the New Year approaching, 
and a few lines further on Sir Gawayne gets 
up. But the words pe day dryuez to pe derk 
' the day moves on towards the darkness, that 
is, hastens towards evening,' are not con- 
sistent with this, and are evidently incorrect 
as they stand. By simply transposing the 
dryuez and the to, however, we get perfectly 
good sense . pe day to-dryues pe dar&=' the 
day disperses the darkness.' 

Arthur S. Napier. 
Oxford, England. 



FRENCH POE TR Y. 

Ueber den Ursprung und die Geschichte der 
Franzosischen Ballade, von Frederic J. A. 
Davidson, aus Toronto. Halle: Erhardt 
Karras, 1900, 89 pp. (Inaugural Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Akademischen Doktor- 
wiirde, in Leipzig.) 

Romance versification is the result of evolution 
from primitive to more elaborate and perfect 
forms. This is true not only of the verse itself 
and of the strophe, but also of the poems "a 



forme fixe," such as the rondeau, triolet, vil- 
lanelle, ballade. No single man invented any 
of these; they developed until they nearly 
reached the point of perfection and then re- 
mained a standard of excellence. 

In a few introductory pages, the author re- 
minds us of the original union of poetry and 
music. It did not take long for epic poetry to 
free itself from this connection, but the lyric 
kept on for a while developing parallel with 
music. When the latter separation took place, 
the strophe and the refrain were already firmly 
established and thus continued to be used by 
poets when their productions were no longer 
intended for dance or song. 

All this occurred very early as scholars have 
long since shown. A somewhat more delicate 
question is to determine the parts played by 
the north and the south of France in the later 
evolution of poetry. It is generally admitted 
that lyrism developed more fully and more 
rapidly in Provence. Lyric poetry was, so to 
speak, the only genre in the south, while in 
France, drama and epos were soliciting the 
attention of writers simultaneously with lyric 
poetry. From this fact it has been inferred, 
though we are not able to prove it positively, 
that the poems "a forme fixe" are of Provencal 
origin. Dr. Davidson contests this; the ar- 
guments given by his opponents seem to him 
far from sufficient. He maintains in the first 
pages of his monograph that the. poems "a 
forme fixe" were the product of a slow evolu- 
tion. In the second part he shows that all the 
elements of these poems are found in the early 
lyric poetry of the north. Thus it is not neces- 
sary to believe in the southern origin of the 
rondeau, triolet, ballade, etc. 

To illustrate his point the writer chooses the 
ballade. His arguments are convincing enough 
as long as he contents himself with asserting 
that the elements of the ballade exist in early 
French poetry and that it is not necessary to 
believe in the Provencal origin of the ballade. 
But he seems to go further and to think that it 
is necessary to believe positively in the northern 
origin of the ballade— in this respect his argu- 
ments are insufficient. 

Before its complete development he finds the 
following elements of the ballade in French 
literature ; 
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